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REPORT. 


The  Honorable  Board  of  Education  — 

Gentlemen :  By  law,  and  by  your  rules  and  regulations,  it 
is,  with  other  duties,  enjoined  upon  the  Superintendent  of  this 
city  and  county,  "To  recommend  such  measures  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  advancement  of  education  in  this  city  and 
county ;  to  report  whether  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  may  be 
increased  and  expenses  reduced,  and  if  so,  by  what  means ;  and 
to  ascertain  the  number  and  condition  of  children  not  attending 
school,  and  to  suggest  the  remedy."  In  compliance  with  these 
instructions  I  submit  this,  the  Eighth  Annual  Report,  on  the 
condition  of  the  Public  Schools  of  this  city.      7 

During  the  year  past,  there  have  been  gratifying  progress 
and  valuable  improvements  made  in  our  Public  Schools. 

The  code  of  laws  and  rules  of  the  Department,  prepared 
and  published  under  authority  of  the  Board,  have  contributed 
much  to  good  order  and  uniformity  in  government.  The  course 
of  study  adopted  has  met  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  teach- 
ers; it  has  also  received  the  sanction  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  with  his  recommendation  to  the  people  of  this 


State  in  a  valuable  work  recently  published  by  him.  Citizens  of 
other  counties  have  frequently  requested  copies  of  the  Manual 
containing  these,  which  I  have  furnished.  Circulars  have  been 
issued  from  this  office  to  our  citizens,  calling  their  attention  to 
the  rules  of  the  schools,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  teach- 
ers, scholars  and  parents,  and  inviting  especial  attention  to  the 
evils  of  absence  and  tardiness.  These  and  many  other  facts, 
with  its  improved  financial  condition,  render  the  prospects  of  the 
Department  more  encouraging  to  its  friends  than  in  any  former 
years. 

The  teachers  employed  have  generally  shown  commendable, 
and,  in  many  instances,  unusual,  interest  in  their  labors,  while 
the  increase  in  the  attendance  of  scholars  exhibits  the  unabated 
confidence  of  the  public  in  our  system  of  education.  By  far  the 
most  important  duty,  however,  remains  to  be  done  —  that  is . —  the 
reorganization  of  the  schools,  the  combination  and  reduction  of 
the  present  number,  and  the  erection  of  new  houses,  so  as  to 
secure  a  more  economical  and  beneficial  administration. 
PRINCIPLES   AND   PLAN  OF   REORGANIZATION. 

From  the  want  of  buildings  suitable  in  size  and  location,  the 
school  system  of  this  city  has  been,  heretofore,  incomplete  and 
of  less  efficiency  than  was  desirable.  That  difficulty  need  exist 
but  little  longer ;  the  Board  now  has  the  power,  and,  in  part  at 
least,  the  means  to  remedy  it.  How  can  this  best  be  effected? 
is  the  important  question  for  our  consideration.  "A  proper 
system  of  education  should  provide,  for  every  child  in  the  city, 
an  education  of  the  best  quality,  in  the  shortest  time,  and  at 
the  smallest  expense." 

The  discussion  of  these  points  has  occupied  much  attention 
in  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  in  our  own  State ;  and,  without  stat- 
ing their  full  arguments,  the  suggestions  and  conclusions  here 
given  are  many  of  them  drawn  from  those  sources.     The  corner- 
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stone  of  the  structure  is  a  proper  classification.  The  reason  of 
this  is  obvious :  If  a  class  consists  of  fifty  scholars  equally  ad- 
vanced in  their  studies,  the  whole  can  receive  the  entire  time  and 
attention  of  the  teacher,  allowing  thus  much  more  time  for  illus- 
trations and  explanations,  awakening  new  interest,  and  securing 
better  attention.  Let  one  class,  however,  from  inequalities  in 
progress,  be  divided  into  several  sub-classes,  and  each  division 
receives  only  a  portion  of  the  teacher's  time.  So  to  arrange 
and  combine  schools,  that  the  requisite  number  for  classes  of 
the  former  kind  may  be  assembled  in  one  building,  is  the  first  ob- 
ject. For  that  purpose,  600  or  800  are  found  to  be  the  best 
numbers.  The  comparative  expense,  too,  is  greatly  in  favor  of 
large  schools,  as  is  shown  in  our  own  case,  e.  g. :  — 

The  llincon  Intermediate,  of  130  scholars,  is  taught  at  a 

yearly  expense,  per  scholar,  of  about $26  20 

The  Mission  Street  Intermediate,  of  30  scholars,  at  an 

expense,  per  scholar,  of  about 41  00 

The  Powell  Street  Intermediate,   of  140  scholars,  at  an 

expense,  per  scholar,  of  about 24  70 

The  Greenwich  Street  Intermediate,  of  28  scholars,  at 

an  expense,  per  scholar,  of 50  00 

Thus  showing  a  great  difference  in  favor  of  the  larger  schools ; 
the  cost  of  building,  too,  is  25  per  cent,  less  for  such  schools. 
Then  it  is  apparent  that  the  three  requisites  of  the  system  of 
education  first  named,  are  attainable  only  by  schools  of  such  size 
as  will  ensure  proper  classification. 

Can  we  thus  arrange  our  schools,  and  not  make  them  too  distant 
for  public  convenience  ?  We  have  now  twenty-seven  day  schools, 
of  all  grades  ;  with  only  four  or  five  Grammar,  six  Intermediate 
and  nine  Primary  Schools,  the  distance  which  children  would  be 
required  to  walk  would  be  less  than  in  almost  any  other  city  of 
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the  Union,  and  that,  too,  with  a  climate  assuring  us  of  seven 
months  of  continuous  dry  weather  in  the  year,  and  a  good  chance 
for  favorable  weather  for  the  other  five. 

Here,  then,  is  a  diminution  of  seven  schools,  with  a  saving 
of  $1,500  to  $2,000  per  month,  or  $15,000  to  $20,000  per 
school-year  of  ten  months.  To  accomplish  this,  the  Denman 
School  lot  might  he  appropriated  for  the  High  School;  the 
grammar  classes  of  the  Denman,  Market  street,  and  Hyde  street, 
and  perhaps  the  Powell  street  schools,  with  the  Denman,  Hyde 
street,  and  Stockton  street  Intermediates,  might  be  combined  in 
one  building  centrally  located  for  the  convenience  of  those 
schools  ;  and  the  Market  street  and  Mission  street  Intermedi- 
ates and  Primaries  in  another  building.  A  combination  of  the 
California  and  Washington  street  Primaries  might  be  made  with 
advantage,  but  as  each  of  these  schools  is  already  large,  and 
the  Union  street  Primary  too  full,  the  removal  of  the  Washing- 
ton street  school  to  the  vicinity  of  Jackson  and  Powell,  or  Stock- 
ton, and  the  permanent  location  of  the  California  street  School 
somewhere  within  a  block  or  two  south  of  its  present  rooms, 
woilld  be  preferable.  The  Powell  street  Grammar,  if  not  com- 
bined with  the  Denman,  and  that  Intermediate  when  removed 
from  its  present  location,  to  be  placed,  (as  already  designated 
by  a  committee  of  this  Board,)  near  Mason  and  Washington,  or 
Jackson.  The  Kincon  School  is  now  near  its  proper  location. 
A  separate  building  for  the  Primary  is  imperatively  necessary  — 
for  that,  as  well  as  all  Primaries,  when  practicable.  The  char- 
acter of  instruction  in  that  grade,  the  necessity  for  more  fre- 
quent recesses,  all  act  as  hindrances  and  disturbers  of  the  peace 
of  the  more  advanced  departments  when  they  are  in  the  same 
building.  The  Greenwich  and  Union  street  Intermediates  should 
be  combined,  the  former  being  too  small  to  warrant  the  expense 
of  its  continuance. 


To  accomplish  these  arrangements,  and  to  occupy  only  our 
own  buildings,  avoiding  all  leases,  there  will  be  needed 

One  building  for  Rincon  Grammar  and  Intermediate ; 

One  building  for  Rincon  Primary ; 

One  building  for  Market  street  and  Mission  street  Interme- 
diates and  Primaries  ; 

One  building  for  Denman,  Market  street,  and  Hyde  street 
Grammar  classes,  with  Stockton  street,  Denman  and  Hyde  street 
Intermediates ; 

One  building  for  California  street  Primary  ; 

One  building  for  Washington  street  Primary,  in  which  pro- 
vision can  be  made  for  a  Colored  School; 

One  building  for  Powell  street  Grammar  and  Intermediate, 
one  or  both ; 

One  building  for  Mission  Dolores  School. 

This  will  make  a  total  of  eight  buildings,  at  a  cost  of,  say, 
$40,000,  besides  lots.  It  is  a  mortifying  admission  that  for  all 
these  buildings  the  Board  has  only  three  lots  (the  Denman 
School  lot,  the  lot  corner  of  Fifth  and  Market  streets,  and  one 
donated  at  the  Mission,)  that  are  at  all  available  or  properly 
located  for  the  wants  of  the  Department.  The  avarice  of  "land- 
grabbers"  in  the  early  days  of  our  city,  deprived  us  of  pro- 
vision for  school-lots  in  any  desirable  locations,  and  the  lots 
now  deeded  to  the  Board,  (if  their  possession  be  finally  re- 
covered,) must  remain  for  the  actual  benefit  of  posterity.  The 
unexpended  funds  of  this  fiscal  year  are  manifestly  too  lim- 
ited to  justify  appropriations  for  all  the  buildings  necessary, 
and  I  see  no  way  to  procure  them,  unless  the  citizens  of  the 
different  districts  will  imitate  the  laudable  example  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Twelfth  District,  erect  and  lease  them  to  the  Depart- 
ment, until  the  funds  of  another  year  shall  warrant  their  pur- 
chase.    The  Spring  Valley  building  was  erected  and  the  monej 
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paid,  without  interest,  none  being  asked.  I  believe  that  this 
can  be  done  in  some  of  the  districts ;  and  were  the  parents  of 
the  children  who  now  attend  school  in  small,  inconvenient  and 
badly-ventilated  rooms,  to  be  made  fully  aware  of  the  facts, 
they  would  certainly  exert  themselves  to  accomplish  it. 

The  schools  more  imperatively  requiring  a  change  of  build- 
ings, are :  the  High  School,  because  of  its  certain  increase  of 
numbers  next  term,  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  present  house  to 
accommodate ;  Market  street  School,  taught  in  the  basement  of 
St.  Patrick's  church ;  California  street  Primary,  in  the  basement 
of  St.  Mary's  Cathedral ;  Washington  street  Primary,  in  the 
basement  and  building  in  the  rear  of  the  Baptist  church,  the  latter 
separated  by  a  thin  wood  partition  from  a  large  stable ;  Mission 
street  School,  held  in  the  old  Nonantum  building ;  and  Mission 
School,  held  in  a  church.  All  of  these  buildings  are  entirely 
unfit  for  school  purposes,  and  (except  the  Mission  house)  badly 
ventilated  and  gloomy.  Yet,  in  such  places  are,  and  for  years 
have  been,  taught  three  of  the  most  important  Primary  Schools. 

If  the  Board  adopt  these  suggestions,  (some  of  which  have 
already  been  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  School  Houses 
and  Sites,)  and  remove  the  High  School  to  the  Denman  building, 
there  could  be  erected,  during  the  year,  one  building  for  the 
schools  now  in  the  latter,  and  the  others  to  be  combined  with 
them ;  one  building  for  Market  and  Mission  streets  Schools,  to 
be  put  upon  the  Fifth  and  Market  street  lot,  as  I  understand 
Market  street  is  to  be  graded  soon.  The  best  arrangement,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be,  to  purchase  a  lot,  and  build  for  these  schools — 
somewhere  within  a  block  south  or  east  of  the  present  location 
of  the  Market  street  School,  as  a  large  Primary  can  always  be 
sustained  there.  The  California  street  Primary  can  be  sepa- 
rated, and  in  part  accommodated  in  the  Stockton  street  building. 
The  Washington  street  School,  (if  the  Board  do  not  purchase  the 
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property  on  Jackson  street,)  could  be  removed  to  the  lower  room 
of  the  present  Powell  street  building,  the  Grammar  Department 
removing  to  the  present  High  School  building,  if  not  united  with 
the  Denman  Grammar  School.  This  would  involve  the  ne~ 
cessity  of  re-leasing  the  High  School,  the  Powell  street,  and  the 
Rincon,  buildings.  The  Mission  Dolores  school-house  can,  I 
am  confident,  be  built  upon  terms  to  meet  the  circumstances  of 
the  Department. 

Thus,  by  the  erection  of  three  buildings,  and  purchasing  one 
or  two  lots,  and  some  slight  alterations  upon  the  Denman  build- 
ing, the  schools  can  be  comfortably  provided  for  another  year, 
the  expenses  materially  reduced,  and  the  Department  put  in 
such  a  condition  that  with  the  resources  of  next  year,  the  whole 
can  be  perfectly  systematized.  It  would  be  extremely  gratify- 
ing, could  the  building  of  houses  be  immediately  completed,  as 
is  desirable  and  best  for  the  ultimate  interests  of  the  schools; 
but  that  cannot  be  done  unless  by  private  aid. 

PLAN   OF   BUILDINGS. 

The  opinion  of  school  architects  is  almost  unanimous  in  favor 
of  the  plan  already  favorably  considered  by  the  Board — that  of 
making  the  class-rooms,  sessions-rooms  also  for  each  class,  the 
Principal's  room  being  furnished  with  desks  for  his  class  only, 
but  with  seats  sufficient  for  the  whole  school  when  assembled  for 
general  exercises.  Economy  of  space  and  money  are  certainly 
apparent  in  such  a  plan. 

A  committee  of  the  Board  having  already  undertaken  the 
improvement  and  change  of  furniture,  only  one  suggestion 
seems  necessary  here.  In  placing  desks,  the  diagonal  position 
seems  far  preferable  to  any  other  ;  it  secures  better  order,  and 
renders  the  government  of  a  school  less  irksome.  All  the  desks 
now  in  use  might  be  adapted  to  this  plan  a1  small  expense. 
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PROPERTY. 

The  real  estate  of  the  Department,  as  granted  and  deeded 
to  the  Board  by  the  Fund  Commissioners,  consists  of  the  fiffcy- 
vara  lots  Nos.  301,  345,  462,  663,  732,  and  695,  and  the  onc- 
hundred-vara  lots  Nos.  128,  174,  and  258.  Of  these,  this 
Board  has  power  to  sell  the  fifty-vara  lots  Nos.  345,  462,  and 
732,  one-half  of  the  one-hundred-vara  lot  No.  128,  and  the  one- 
hundred-vara  lot  No.  174.  The  possession  of  lots  now  held  ad- 
versely to  the  Board  can  be  determined  as  soon  as  circumstances, 
already  reported,  will  permit  suits  to  be  brought. 

A  record'of  all  the  furniture,  supplies,  &c,  belonging  to  the 
Department  is  kept  at  this  office.  A  liberal  outlay  has  been 
made,  during  the  past^and  current  year,  for  grading,  fencing, 
and  improving  the  school  lots.  Permanent  and  substantial 
work  has  been  required ;  and  the  lots  now  owned  by  the  De- 
partment, present  a  gratifying  contrast  to  their  former  dilapida- 
ted condition.  Other  and  minor  improvements,  calculated  to 
secure  the  property,  and  comfort  of  the  schools,  are  not  les  - 
entitled  to  notice. 

FINANCES. 

During  the  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30th,  1858,  the  de- 
mands audited  upon  the  School  Fund,  amounted  to  $104,808  43, 
including  the  Treasurer's  draft  upon  that  Fund  for  $2,163,  to 
meet  the  semi-annual  interest  upon  the  school  bonds,  not  au- 
dited by  this  Board,  but  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  Of  this 
total  there  was  paid  at  the  Treasury  $100,069  41.  I  ap- 
pend a  tabular  statement,  containing  all  the  particulars  of  the 
Fund  for  the  year.  Of  the  item  for  buildings  and  repairs,  there 
was  expended  for  Union  street  lot,  Spring  Valley,  Greenwich 
street,  and  Hyde  street  buildings,  the  sum  of  $18,752  49. 
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During  the  present  fiscal  year,  as  far  as  gone,  (three  months,) 
there  have  been  audited  demands  amounting  to. ..$83,594  78 

Ordered  paid, 284  15 

Outstanding  indebtedness,  about 2,500  00 


Total, $36,388  0 


a 


Of  this  amount,  there  has  been  expended  for  perma- 
nent improvements  upon  buildings  and  lots  the 
sum  of  (thereabouts) $7,504  90 

And  for  interest  on  the  School  Bonds, $2,211  61 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  fact,  that  the  amount  of  school 
taxes  paid  last  year  was  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  all  the 
current  demands,  pay  $20,000  of  old  debts,  (for  buildings  and 
lots,)  and  leave  a  balance  of  $10,000  in  the  hands  of  the  Treas- 
urer and  Tax  Collector,  which  should  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  the  debts  of  1856-7,  and  1857-8,  under  the  late  Act  of  the 
Legislature,  appropriating  the  surplus  of  last  year  to  that  pur- 
pose. The  Treasurer,  however,  claims  the  right  to  set  apart 
$5,000  of  the  School  Fund  as  a  sinking  fund,  before  the  current 
expenses  of  the  year  are  paid ;  and  therefore  he  has  refused 
to  register  demands  audited  beyond  the  amount  of  cash  in  hand, 
exclusive  of  the  $5,000,  because  the  Board  had  exceeded  the 
limit  of  $90,000  —  to  which  amount  they  may  audit  without 
money  in  the  Treasury  to  meet  it.  There  was  paid  to  the  Tax 
Collector  about  $5,000,  as  above,  under  protest,  which  awaits 
the  decision  of  the  Courts  before  it  can  be  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  School  Fund.  Should  these  two  amounts  be  applied  in 
this  way,  the  whole  debt  will  be  paid  without  drawing  upon  the 
State  apportionment  of  the  current  year.  In  no  event  can  the 
amount  paid  under  protest  increase  the  revenue  of  the  present 
year ;  for,  if  not  retained  by  the  Collector,  it  must  be  applied 
to  payment  of  old  debts,  for  which  no  other  provision  is  made. 
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The  School  Fund  for  the  current  year  is  estimated  by  the 
Auditor,  in  his  annual  report,  as  follows  : — 

Taxes, ' $87,500  00 

State, 10,000  00 

Total, $97,500  00 

The  receipts  for  1857-8  from  the  same  sources  were  — 

Taxes, $104,703  84 

State, 13,002  34 

Together, $117,706  18 

The  collection  for  that  year  was  made  upon  an  assessment  of 
$32,000,000.  Assuming,  however,  the  same  proportion  for  the 
current  year,  and  the  collections  being  upon  an  assessment  of 
$28,000,000,  the  receipts  will  be  as  follows  :— 

Taxes, $08,000 

State,  (say,) 10,000 

Rent,  (old  account,) 500 

$108,500 

This  supposes  the  $5,000  now  held  by  the  Treasurer,  to  be 
applied  to  the  payment  of  salaries  for  June,  1858,  thus  leaving 
the  whole  State  apportionment  of  1858  to  be  applied  to  the  fund 
of  the  current  year. 

The  audited  demands  and  authorized  indebtedness  of 

the  current  year  amount  to., ■ $36,388  93 

The  current  expenses  for  seven  remaining  school 

months,  at  present  rates,  will  be 58,000  00 

Total, $95,188  93 

To  which  add  interest, 2,100  00 

Thus  we  have  a  total  of, $07,288  93 
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Laeving  a  balance  of  this  year's  fund  amounting  to..  $11,211  07 
Should  the  Board  reduce  the   expenses  as  before 
proposed,  Ave  may  add  for  the  last  six  months  a 
saving  of 6,000  00 


Making  a  total  of $17,211  07 

Out  of  this  amount  the  Treasurer  claims  the  right  to  set 
apart  $5,000  for  the  Sinking  Fund  for  1858-9,  which,  if  done 
at  all,  can  hardly  be  allowed  before  the  expenses  of  "  supporting 
the  schools  "  are  met. 

EXPENSES   OF   EDUCATION. 

It  has  been  customary  to  compare  the  expenses  of  our  own 
schools  with  those  of  Atlantic  cities,  and  to  draw  from  it  conclu- 
sions entirely  unfavorable  to  ourselves.  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  there,  means  and  power  exist  to  arrange  and  systematize, 
upon  a  strictly  economical  basis,  while  here,  we  have  been  more 
or  less  crippled  by  a  diversion  of  funds  from  their  legitimate 
channels,  and  by  legislative  restrictions,  there  are  elements  of 
expenses  existing  here  which  cannot  be  accurately  considered 
in  such  a  comparison.  The  only  true  criterion  for  judging 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  rate  of  private  tuition  here,  where  com- 
petition and  self-interest  have  reduced  it  to  the  most  economical 
basis.  By  the  published  rates  of  private  schools  the  average 
price  of  tuition  in  studies  similar  to  those  taught  in  all  our 
Grammar  schools,  including  the  High  School,  is  about  $12  per 
month,  or  $120  for  ten  school  months.  For  studies  taught  only 
in  our  Grammar  schools,  it  is  $70  to  $80  for  the  same  period. 
In .  our  public  schools,  however,  the  average  for  the  former 
studies  is  about  $28  for  ten  months ;  and  for  the  latter  studies 
about  $25  for  ten  months — thus,  at  the  least,  showing  no  war- 
rant for  the  assertion  that  our  public  schools  are  extravagantly 
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expensive.     When  the  reduction  already  proposed  is  made,  the 
conclusion  must  be  still  more  favorable  to  us. 

I  have  no  intention  in  this  of  disparaging  the  claims  of  the 
many  excellent  private  schools  in  our  midst ;  but  these  remarks 
seemed  to  me  the  only  way  of  answering  the  complaint  referred 
to. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  number  of  children  enrolled  in  our  public  schools,  as 
reported  in  November  last,  by  the  teachers'  annual  returns,  was 
5,500,  with  an  average  attendance  of  2,100.  The  average  at- 
tendance at  the  close  of  the  spring  term,  1858,  had  increased  to 
2,600.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  there  are  about 
1,000  children  in  attendance  in  private  schools  in  this  city  ;  of 
which  number  there  are  in  Catholic  schools,  650 ;  in  Jewish 
schools,  70 ;  and  in  other  schools,  380 ;  showing,  that  of  the 
9,070  children  returned  by  the  last  census,  about  6,500  are  en- 
rolled upon  the  school  registers,  all  of  whom  are  instructed  for 
some  portion  of  the  year.  I  may  mention  that  Boston  has  an 
average  attendance  upon  the  enrollment  of  seventy-eight  per 
cent. ;  Cleveland  of  seventy  per  cent. ;  Buffalo  of  fifty-six  per 
cent. ;  Cincinnati  of  fifty-two  per  cent. ;  New  York  of  thirty- 
five  per  cent. ;  and  San  Francisco  of  fifty-two  per  cent. 

TRUANCY. 

The  duty  of  reclaiming  truants,  and  hunting  up  non-attend- 
ants, now  devolves  upon  the  Superintendent ;  but  it  is  physically 
impossible  for  one  man  to  perform  this  duty  without  neglecting 
some  of  the  other  numerous  duties  imposed  upon  that  officer. 
If  it  be  important  that  truants  be  reclaimed,  and  those  not  at- 
tending school  lie  sought  out,  and  induced  to  attend,  why  might 
not  some  one  acting  as  ;i  teacher  in  the  evening  school,  or  en- 
gaged partially  in  some  other  occupation,  be  selected  to  perform 

such  duty,  for  ;i  part  Of    the  daj  V      This   would    incur    but   little 
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expense.  The  removal  to  the  expected  Industrial  School  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  hoys,  who  now  roam  in  the  streets  without  occupation? 
will  go  far  to  diminish  the  labor  necessary  to  correct  this  evil. 
There  are,  however,  some  parents  whom  an  avaricious  desire  to 
profit  hy  their  children's  labor,  or  a  culpable  indifference  to  their 
welfare,  causes  to  entirely  neglect  their  education.  So  far  as 
this  Board  has  power,  it  has  been  used  to  remedy  this,  and  much 
good  has  already  resulted. 

There  is,  also,  "power  consistent  with  a  free  government" 
which  I  hope  soon  to  see  exerted — that  is,  the  power  of  the 
State  to  protect  itself  against  corruption  and  internal  foes,  by 
requiring  that  every  child  shall  receive,  sometime  during  its 
minority,  a  common  English  education,  leaving  the  choice  of 
schools  entirely  free.  "  The  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people 
are  safeguards  of  the  Republic,"  is  a  saying  as  common  as  it  is 
true.  If  true  in  theory  —  and  we  have  as  a  people  the  right  to 
guard  our  free  institutions  from  any  and  every  kind  of  foe  — 
why  not  now  act  upon  it  ?  Negatively,  this  power  is  already 
recognized:  we  exclude  Chinese  and  negroes  from  the  ballot-box 
and  witness-stand,  because  of  their  real  or  assumed  ignorance 
and  liability  to  corruption.  Why  not,  then,  by  positive  enact- 
ment, prevent  the  same  evil  tendencies  in  those  who  by  birth- 
right or  adoption  may  demand  the  exercise  of  those  rights  for 
themselves  and  their  children.  Republican  Switzerland,  some 
of  the  German  States  —  Prussia  in  particular  —  and  some  States 
of  our  -own  Union  demand  this  as  a  right.  The  law  establishing 
our  Industrial  School  recognizes  the  same  right  of  society,  in 
the  provision :  "  That  boys,  whose  parents  from  vice  or  other 
cause  are  incapacitated  for  their  care,  may  be  adopted  and 
educated  by  the  county,  in  that  school."  Are  those  parents  less 
unworthy  the  care  of  children  who  from  avarice  or  neglect  will 
refuse  them  the  benefits  of  education  V 
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THE   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

This  grade  of  public  schools  has  elsewhere  been  regarded  as 
exerting  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  lower  grades,  and  our  ex- 
perience justifies  such  a  conclusion.  The  San  Francisco  HiGn 
School  has  acquired  a  reputation  that  commands  the  respect 
and  favor  of  all  our  citizens.  To  become  a  member  of  it,  is 
deemed  by  all  classes  of  our  public  schools  —  and  I  may  add 
private  seminaries  —  worthy  a  struggle. 

There  is  no  rule  now,  fixing  the  minimum  age  for  admission 
to  this  school ;  the  necessity  for  such  a  rule  has  arisen  in  one 
or  two  cases,  and  I  would  suggest  that  one  be  adopted.  Here- 
tofore, no  detailed  reports  of  the  examinations  for  admission 
have  been  made  to  this  Board ;  this  seems  to  me  necessary,  as 
cases  sometimes  occur  where  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
Committee  is  desired ;  and,  again,  in  the  irresponsible  action  of 
a  committee  there  is  danger  that  the  standard  of  admission  may 
be  lowered,  and  the  influence  of  the  school  thus  injured.  A 
high  and  uniform  standard  of  qualification  should  exist,  and 
should  be  rigidly  enforced ;  without  it,  the  school  will  soon  lose 
its  present  character. 

The  mode  of  examination  should  be  prescribed,  to  insure 
equal  and  exact  justice  to  all.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  any 
committee,  however  efficient  and  honorable,  to  examine  all  alike 
and  with  the  same  rigid  rules,  when  some  present  themselves  at 
the  time  for  the  yearly  admission,  and  others  during  the  term 
make  sudden  and  unexpected  demands  upon  the  time  of  the 
Committee — already  occupied  with  their  own  affairs,  and  unable 
to  devote  the  same  attention  to  it.  As  the  first  class  progresses, 
some  changes  in  the  course  of  study  are  suggested:  the  Mathe- 
matical course  for  girls  might  be  made  optional  after  Plane  Ge- 
ometry, and  more  time  left  them  for  Natural  Sciences,  Modern 
Languages,  &c. 
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The  efficiency  of  this  school  would  be  materially  aided  by 
requiring  the  candidates  for  admission  to  have  attended  some 
public  Grammar  School  for  at  least  six  months  prior  to  admis- 
sion, unless  prevented  by  a  too  recent  arrival  in  the  State. 
This  would  secure  uniformity  in  the  mental  discipline  of  the 
scholars  upon  entering,  and  relieve  the  teachers  from  much  un- 
necessary drudgery. 

A  Normal  class  will  be  needed,  and  might  be  established 
during  the  last  year's  course  without  much  additional  expense. 
Until  our  State  make  some  provision,  this  is  the  only  mode  of 
aiFording  our  own  scholars  the  instruction  necessary  to  the 
practical  duties  of  the  profession. 

THB   EVENING   SCHOOL. 

The  great  source  of  embarrassment  in  this  school,  heretofore, 
has  been  the  effort  to  instruct,  in  one  class,  scholars  of  all  ages 
—  the  man  of  mature  years  with  the  child  of  ten  or  twelve.  To 
avoid  this,  the  present  school  might  be  continued  as  a  Mixed 
School,  and  as  soon  as  necessary,  two  others  might  be  opened  in 
other  buildings ;  one  to  be  called  the  Intermediate,  and  one  the 
Primary  class,  in  each  of  which  should  be  retained  those  of 
nearly  the  same  age,  while  applicants  older,  but  less  advanced, 
might  be  sent  to  the  Mixed  School,  there  to  take  their  places  in 
the  appropriate  class.  There  should  be  a  separate  class,  too, 
for  foreigners,  who  are  learning  the  rudiments  of  our  language ; 
they  are  generally  young  men,  and  feel  much  embarrassed  by 
being  classed  with  small  American  boys ;  the  modes  of  instruc- 
tion, also,  proper  for  the  two,  differ  essentially. 

NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

During  the  year  a  weekly  meeting  of  teachers  has  been  held, 
for  class  exercises,  which  has  been  generally  well  attended,  and 
has  created  feelings  of  mutual  sympathy  and  interest  among 
them.     I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  granting  permission  to  the 
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teachers  to  visit  each  other's  schools,  during  daily  sessions,  their 
places  being  filled  by  others,  meantime.  There  are  few  now  in 
the  Department  who  arc  not  informed  of  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  schools  of  others,  and  who  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
experience  of  all  whom  they  visit.  These  weekly  meetings 
afford  the  Superintendent  opportunity  to  communicate  with  the 
teachers  regarding  the  interests  of  the  schools.  As  now  organ- 
ized, this  school  is  dependent  upon  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the 
Grammar  and  High  School  masters  for  instruction.  I  would 
recommend  that  a  course  of  study  be  adopted  by  this  Board, 
and  that  not  only  attendance  there,  but  participation  in  its  les- 
sons, be  enforced.  The  present  penalty  of  a  fine  for  non-at- 
tendance applies  to  the  Grammar  masters  as  well  as  others; 
while  they  volunteer  their  labors  to  teach,  it  would  seem  more 
just  to  exempt  them  from  such  a  penalty,  deeming  the  self-im- 
posed task  of  teaching,  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  their  interest 
in  the  school. 

MODES   OF   TEACHING. 

So  well  perfected  are  our  systems  of  instruction  for  the 
higher  grades  of  schools,  that  there  is  danger  of  too  great  de- 
pendence upon  the  text-books,  and  a  sense  of  freedom  to  omit 
accurate  observation  of,  and  the  special  adaptation  of  knowledge 
to,  the  mind  of  each  scholar,  which  are  necessary  to  success.  "  No 
system,  however  perfect,  dispenses  with  the  intervention  of  the 
zeal,  fidelity  and  capacity  of  the  teacher."  In  the  Primary 
and  Intermediate  grades,  however,  less  can  be  effected  by  text- 
books and  prescribed  rules.  Here,  most  emphatically,  is  the 
''training  and  leading  forth  of  each  faculty  of  the  mind,  the 
development  of  the  whole  mind  and  character  of  the  child"  — 
the  teacher's  duty.  More  than  ordinary  attention  has  been 
bestowed  upon  these  departments  for  the  younger  scholars,  from 
an  impression,  concurred  in  by  many  members  of  the  Board, 
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that  in  their  defects  lay  the  great  barriers  to  progress  in  our 
whole  system.  The  zeal  "with  which  the  teachers  of  those  de- 
partments have  seconded  the  efforts  thus  made,  merits  approval. 
There  are,  however,  some  errors  still  existing,  so  glaring  and 
injurious,  that  my  failure  to  call  your  attention  to  them,  would 
be  neglect  of  duty. 

To  repeat  a  remark  frequently  made,  "No  error  exists  more 
fatal  to  education  than  the  opinion  which  entrusts  to  young  and 
inexperienced  persons  the  education  of  children  of  tender  years." 
While  it  remains  impossible  for  the  children  of  all  classes  of 
citizens  to  be  provided  with  that  paternal  care,  and  physical  and 
mental  discipline,  which  is  proper  for  them  at  home,  so  long  will 
the  demand  be  imperative  for  this  grade  of  schools.  How  most 
successfully  to  meet  it,  is  an  inquiry  which  is  engaging  much 
attention,  and  is  especially  important  for  us  at  this  time.  None 
should  have  charge  of  these  schools  as  teachers,  whose  age  and 
experience  does  not  qualify  them  to  become  students  of  the 
mind  —  not  so  much  mental  philosophers,  in  its  common  sense, 
as  students  of  the  laws  and  operations  by  which  the  child  nat- 
urally acquires  knowledge,  and  the  ability  to  use  those  laws  in 
the  process  of  education.  Modern  text-books  recognize  this 
as  the  great  secret  of  success,  as  the  key  to  the  whole  science  of 
instruction.  In  these  schools  are  to  be  formed  habits  that  will 
impress  the  character  for  life.  Let  careless  inattention,  random 
thought,  and  uncultivated  reason  prevail,  and  either  there  is 
imposed  upon  the  Grammar  master,  to  whom  the  pupil  is  ad- 
vanced, a  task  of  unloading  the  mind — freeing  it  of  rubbish 
before  he  can  work  —  or  the  child  passes  on,  to  blunder  through 
life,  and  constantly  undo  in  maturer  years  the  work  of  error  in 
his  youth. 

The  perfect  observance  of  order  in  even  the  most  trifling 
matters,  should  be  constantly  enjoined.     "  A  place  for  every- 
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thing,  and  everything  in  its  place,"  whether  applied  to  a  pen, 
slate  or  pencil,  or  to  the  placing  of  a  fact  in  the  mind,  just 
"where  it  belongs,  just  as  it  belongs,  and  just  when  it  belongs 
there,"  is  equally  important.  There  is  scientific  skill  and  power 
in  properly  developing  the  minds  of  children,  as  well  as  in  the 
noblest  achievements  of  science.  To  teach  the  ABC,  as  mere 
abstract  forms  —  shapes  to  be  called  by  appropriate  names  — 
without  at  the  same  time  teaching  their  practical  powers  and 
uses,  is  but  the  least  important  part  of  primary  instruction. 
The  dead  idea  should  always  have  a  living  soul  breathed  into  it 
by  the  teacher. 

With  a  mind  full  of  knowledge,  acquired  almost  without 
effort,  nature,  alone,  being  its  teacher,  the  child  enters  school ; 
that  mind,  already  impressed  with  the  images  of  nature's  self, 
is  looked  upon  as  a  blank  tablet  to  be  smoothed  and  polished, 
and  rendered  sensitive  to  impressions  by  extract  of  birch  or 
some  equally  active  agent,  and  thus  prepared,  to  receive  the 
exact  daguerreotype  of  the  pages  of  the  Primer  and  Speller. 
Now,  instead  of  this,  let  the  teacher  receive  that  child  as  a  little 
self-teaching  and  self-taught  being — one  conscious  of  a  process 
of  learning,  of  an  education  already  commenced,  and  of  a  store 
of  facts,  strangely  made  a  part  of  its  very  self;  let  language, 
words,  letters  and  figures  be  regarded  but  as  different  forms  of 
representation  of  the  living  images  already  in  the  mind,  and  how 
its  interest  kindles,  how  pleasant  becomes  its  task !  Add  to 
these  requisites  the  responsibility  of  the  moral  and  physical  ed- 
ucation of  the  child ;  remember  the  fact  that  the  kind  influences 
of  home,  of  paternal  care  and  affection,  "  are  not  suspended,  but 
transferred"  to  the  teacher,  and  what  more  important  position 
exists  than  this  ?  But  I  have  neither  time  nor  desire  to  enlarge 
upon  the  theory  of  such  instruction.  These  views  arc  offered 
in  hope  that  attention  may  be  directed  to  the  error  of  placing 
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in  charge  of  Primary  classes,  the  young  and  inexperienced. 
Mature  character  and  age  are  needed  properly  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  childhood. 

If  the  class  of  teachers  referred  to  (many  of  whom  arc  zeal- 
ous and  industrious)  are  to  be  continued  at  all,  I  would  say,  place 
them  as  sub-assistants,  where  they  may  have  the  more  immedi- 
ate benefit  of  the  experience  of  older  teachers,  and  not  be 
clothed  with  controlling  power.  According  to  the  plan  of  houses 
already  sanctioned  by  the  Board,  each  teacher  will  be  in  a  great 
degree  a  Principal  of  one  class,  and  as  such  the  attainments 
required  should  be  more  nearly  equal. 

PHYSICAL   EDUCATION. 

Near  the  close  of  the  last  term,  I  addressed  a  circular  to 
each  of  the  teachers,  containing  these  questions  :  — 

"  What  has  been  the  average  attendance  in  your  school  the 
present  term  ? 

"What  rules  have  you  adopted  for  the  government  of  your 
schools,  especially  as  relates  to  the  custody  and  use  of  the  furni- 
ture, chalk,  pointers,  basins,  cups,  pencils,  pens,  &c,  and  also 
regarding  the  pupils  and  assistants  at  recess  ? 

"What  has  been  your  order  of  exercises  in  your  class-rooms, 
and  what  means  have  you  used  to  prepare  yourself  for  the  daily 
discharge  of  your  school  duties  ? 

"What  works  have  you  read  regarding  the  duties  of  your 
department,  and  which  do  you  recommend  as  the  best?" 

To  these  queries  replies  were  received,  which  are  now  on  file, 
and  at  the  service  of  the  members  of  the  Board.  No  previous 
intimation  having  been  given  of  them,  the  answers  may  be  con- 
sidered a  fair  indication  of  the  actual  interest  of  the  teachers, 
and  in  some  degree  of  their  capacity.  Many  of  them  contain 
valuable  and  interesting  hints  upon  teaching,  and  but  few  are 
wholly  objectionable.     One  answer,  from  a  lady,  for  its  laconic 
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brevity,  deserves  especial  mention.  It  is  as  follows:  "Aggre- 
gate 90,  Average  58.     Respectfully,  &c." 

One  part  of  the  second  question,  regarding  "pupils  and 
assistants  at  recess,"  was  intended  to  ascertain  how  far  the  care 
of  the  scholars  at  that  time  had  been  confided  to  the  teachers ; 
and  I  regret  that  there  are  so  few  satisfactory  answers  to  it. 

The  teacher  who  fails  to  make  his  scholar;;  feel  his  sympathy 
and  companionship  in  their  physical  exercises  and  amusements, 
fails  in  an  important  duty.  The  presence  of  a  teacher,  also, 
would  check  many  improprieties  of  language  and  conduct,  as 
well  as  ebullitions  of  passion  in  the  play-ground.  Each  princi- 
pal should  require  of  his  assistants,  and  aid  himself  to  supervise 
the  monitors  in  their  duty.  Instead  of  leaving  the  school  prem- 
ises—  as  some  now  do  from  twelve  to  half  past  twelve  —  they 
should  be  on  the  ground,  and  active  in  exercising  a  mild  and 
pleasant  influence  over  their  pupils.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
noon  recess  be  lengthened  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  the 
afternoon  session  to  close  at  a  quarter  to  four  —  and  that  after 
the  first  fifteen  minutes  of  recess,  the  teachers  be  required  to 
take  active  supervision  of  their  scholars,  and  as  much  as  possible 
direct  their  physical  training. 

Another  pernicious  practice  prevails  to  some  extent,  that  of 
detaining  scholars  at  the  twelve  o'clock  recess,  as  a  punishment. 
This  I  have  discouraged  whenever  I  have  known  it  done,  but  a 
rule  of  the  Board  is  the  only  certain  remedy  for  it.  It  seems 
apparent  that  all  should  be  required  at  that  time  to  leave  study, 
expand  the  chest,  and  take  wholesome  exercise.  This  lead  me 
to  recommend  the  introduction  of  Physiology  (in  its  general 
principles,  at  least,)  into  our  Grammar  Schools.  "Children 
should  be  taught  the  uses,  powers,  and  limits  of  their  physical 

frame,"  and  the  laws  for  its   government,   and   b  v  using  this    in 

general  exercises,  sueli  knowledge  will  be  imparted  t<>  a,  large 
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number  in  the  Grammar  Schools  who  will  never  reach  the  High 
School,  where  that  study  is  pursued. 

teachers'  examinations. 

To  secure  the  best  talent,  and  give  all  a  fair  opportunity  for 
preparation,  who  desire  to  apply  for  positions  next  winter,  I 
would  recommend  that  the  Board  advertise,  at  once,  the  require- 
ments necessary  to  a  certificate,  establishing  a  distinct  standard 
of  qualifications  for  teachers  in  the  Primary  Department.  Be- 
sides the  ordinary  course,  it  may  be  best  to  require  an  accurate 
examination  in  the  elementary  principles  of  drawing,  and  in 
printing  letters  and  figures,  for  the  Intermediate  and  Primary 
Departments ;  also,  in  our  system  of  penmanship,  for  all  Depart- 
ments. 

EXAMINATION   OF   SCHOOLS. 

The  examinations,  at  the  close  of  the  last  term,  were  brief, 
affording  opportunity  to  the  public  to  visit  the  schools,  rather 
than  disclosing  their  exact  progress.  This  duty,  performed 
once  a  year,  is  amply  sufficient  to  secure  the  information  de- 
sired. If  the  object  be  to  ascertain  the  progress  of  the  scholar, 
the  ability  and  success  of  the  teacher,  as  well  as  to  note  those 
fitted  for  promotion  in  classes  and  other  grades,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  three  committees,  recommended  by  a  member  of  the 
Board,  be  appointed,  each  to  examine  all  the  schools  of  a  par- 
ticular grade,  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  November.  All  the 
first  classes  in  the  Grammar  schools  to  be  examined  with  printed 
questions,  to  be  distributed  simultaneously  in  all  the  schools,  the 
answers  to  be  completed  at  one  session. 

For  the  other  classes,  (as  the  object  is  to  ascertain  their  act- 
ual progress,  and  the  relative  success  of  the  teachers,)  let  the 
teachers  designate  for  examination  such  scholars  as  they  think 
fitted  for  promotion.  For  the  rest,  inquiry  can  be  made  as  to 
the  reason  for  their  failure  to  progress  with  the  others,  and  from 
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this,  as  well  as  from  comparison  of  their  present  standing  with 
that  at  the  commencement  of  the  term,  the  success  of  the  teacher 
can  be  judged,  and  a  conclusion  drawn,  whether  the  fault  lies 
with  the  teacher  or  scholar.  Such  teachers  as  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  modes  of  teaching  are  entitled  to  honor- 
able mention,  and  a  preference  in  promotions.  (I  shall  be  able 
to  furnish  committees  with  data,  from  which  they  can  learn  the 
condition  of  classes  at  the  commencement  of  this  term.)  Upon 
the  answers  thus  given,  promotions  could  be  made  to  the  High 
School,  (such  other  questions  being  added  as  might  be  thought 
best,)  and  a  right  of  re-examination  reserved  to  any  scholar 
aggrieved  by  the  first  award.  Such  a  course  seems  to  me  better 
for  ascertaining  the  real  merits  of  our  teachers,  and  might,  per- 
haps, dispense  with  the  necessity  of  such  frequent  examinations 
of  teachers  in  the  ordinary  form,  except  for  those  desiring 
change  of  position.  The  teachers  might  conduct  exercises  for 
one  day  afterward,  more  especially  for  the  interest  of  the  public. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The  discipline  of  some  of  our  schools  is  still  objectionable  in 
one  respect.  Severity  and  impropriety  of  corporal  punishment 
have  occurred  in  a  few  instances,  and  received  the  censure  of 
the  Board.  To  prevent  such  mistakes  hereafter,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  each  Principal  be  required  to  keep  a  registry  of  cases 
of  such  punishment,  and  to  report  it,  with  the  names  of  the 
scholars  punished,  to  the  Board,  and  the  offences  they  had  com- 
mitted. I  am  not  an  advocate  for  the  entire  abolition  of  corpo- 
ral punishment  in  schools ;  the  smart  of  the  rod  is  sometimes 
the  only  counter-irritant  that  will  excite  the  torpid  moral  facul- 
ties to  action  long  enough  for  higher  motives  to  have  their  in- 
fluence. And  while  I  believe  that  the  government  of  our  schools 
will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  city  of  the  Union,  it 
will  do  no  harm  to  create  additional  cheeks,  and  by  so  doing  give 
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more  importance  and  power  to  that  mode  of  punishment.  In- 
fluence over  children  is  often  lost  by  a  forgetfulness  of  their 
rights.  Children  are  quick  to  perceive  injustice,  and  when  it  is 
once  detected  in  those  having  authority,  loss  of  confidence  and 
affection  follows,  and  the  charm  of  power  over  them  is  broken. 
By  the  course  proposed,  the  Board  would  be  more  fully  informed 
of  the  care  taken  by  each  teacher  to  respect  those  rights. 

APPARATUS. 

In  addition  to  the  maps,  charts  and  supplies  already  furn- 
ished, the  Grammar  schools  require,  each,  one  set  of  cube-root 
blocks,  one  set  of  geometrical  solids,  one  terrestrial  and  one 
hemisphere  globe,  and  a  tellurian.  The  latter,  illustrating  the 
various  phenomena  of  the  relations  of  the  sun,  moon  and  earth, 
the  succession  of  day  and  night,  etc.,  might  be  used  to  advantage 
in  general  lectures,  as  already  suggested,  regarding  Physiology. 
The  entire  expense  of  these  is  only,  for  one  set,  about  twelve 
dollars. 

For  the  Primary  schools,  there  are  needed  spelling-sticks,  or 
tables  with  dissected  letters,  boxes  of  common  things  for  con- 
versational exercises,  boxes  of  geometrical  solids,  measuring 
rules,  and  five-inch  globes. 

WRITING. 

Our  system  of  writing  is  an  excellent  one,  but  is  much  neg- 
lected, and,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  teachers  have  not 
informed  themselves  upon  it  as  they  ought.  With  all  that 
could  be  done  by  them,  however,  more  perfect  success  would  be 
insured  by  the  employment  of  a  competen  fc  teacher,  who  should 
visit  each  Grammar  and  Intermediate  school  twice  or  three  times 
a  week,  to  superintend  and  direct  the  practical  application  of 
the  system  adopted,  guiding  both  pupils  and  teachers.  Next  to 
reading,  this  study  is  the  most   important,  and  is  absolutely  ne- 
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cessary  as  a  passport  to  business   positions,  for  which   a  large 
portion  of  our  public  school  pupils  are  fitting. 

LIBRARIES. 

The  increase  desirable  in  the  Library  of  the  Department 
eannot  properly  be  urged  in  the  existing  state  of  the  School 
Fund;  but  great  aid  might  be  afforded  to  the  members  of  the 
Board  and  to  the  Superintendent,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inform 
himself  upon  the  systems  of  instruction  elsewhere,  by  a  regular 
receipt  of  the  leading  school  periodicals. 

SALARIES. 

The  present  disproportion  of  salaries  of  teachers  is  com- 
mended to  your  attention. 

First  Assistants  in  the  Grammar  Department  now  receive, 

per  month, $110 

Second  Assistants 100 

Principals  of  Intermediate, 110 

First  Assistants  Intermediate, (d0 

Second  Assistants  Intermediate, 75 

Principal  of  Primary, 100 

Assistants  Primary, 75 

This  shows  a  relative  reward  of  labor  greatly  unequal,  when 
qualifications  and  duties  are  nearly  the  same.  The  following 
scale  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  more  just : 

First  Assistant  Grammar  Department,  per  month, $100 

Second  Assistant  Grammar  Department, 95 

Principal  Intermediate, 105 

First  Assistant  [intermediate, 90 

Second  Assistant   Intermediate, 80 

Principal  Primary L05 

istants  Primary 80 
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COLORED    SCHOOL. 

There  are  before  the  Board,  not  yet  acted  on,  some  petitions 
from  colored  citizens,  asking  further  provision  for  the  instruction 
of  their  children.  I  have  solicited  reliable  statistics  upon  which 
to  base  a  recommendation  to  the  Board,  regarding  them,  but 
have  not  received  them.  This  class  of  citizens  is  taxed,  in  com- 
mon with  others,  for  the  support  of  the  schools,  and  is  doubtless 
entitled  to  a  full  participation  in  their  benefits.  Arrangements 
can  be  made,  without  much  additional  expense,  by  which  this 
can  be  done. 

superintendent's  office. 

To  the  accounts  and  business  of  this  office  your  attention  is 
invited,  in  the  belief  that  its  present  assignment  of  duties,  (en- 
tailing upon  the  Superintendent,  labor  properly  belonging  to 
others,  subjecting  him  on  this  account  to  expense  from  his  pri- 
vate funds,  and  diverting  his  time  from  duties  more  directly  ex- 
pressed in  the  statute,)  is  not  the  best  or  most  economical  that 
can  be  suggested. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  I  have  endeavored  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  law,  by  calling  your  attention  to  matters  of  im- 
portance in  this  Department.  The  peculiar  condition  of  affairs 
at  this  time  requires  attention  to  nearly  all  the  details  of  the 
system,  and  has  forced  me  to  occupy  much  more  time  in  their 
discussion  than  will  be  usually  necessary.  The  Annual  Report 
is  doubtless  intended  to  convey  such  information  to  this  Board 
as  is  necessary  to  its  intelligent  action.  I  have,  therefore,  by 
permission  of  the  former  Board,  delayed  its  presentation  until 
the  organization  of  the  present  Board.  The  suggestions  in  this 
report  are  made  with  a  due  sense  of  the  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance of  the  interests  to  be  affected  by  them.  The  character  of 
our  Public  Schools  has  won  for  our  city  a  name  and  influence 
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upon  the  educational  interests  of  the  State ;  they  are  justly  the 
pride  and  hope  of  our  citizens,  and  few  if  any  remain,  who 
doubt  the  justness  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  system  is 
based,  and  its  value,  not  only  in  an  intellectual,  but  in  a  pecuni- 
ary view.  Hundreds  of  our  citizens  can  be  found,  to-day,  to 
whom  one  strong  bond  of  interest  in  our  city  —  if  not  the 
strongest  —  is  its  Public  Schools.  Few  of  our  tax-payers  would 
consent  to  the  abolition  of  the  system,  from  regard  to  its  influ- 
ence in  enhancing  the  value  of  their  property. 

The  effect  of  this  system  upon  our  national  character  and 
interests  is  perhaps  but  seldom  realized.  The  Hon.  Ewd. 
Twisleton,  in  a  pamphlet  containing  facts  upon  this  subject,  pre- 
sented to  the  English  House  of  Commons,  in  referring  specially 
to  the  vote  in  New  York  city,  in  1852,  to  establish  free  common 
schools,  says :  "In  regard  to  the  United  States,  it  is  plain  that 
every  advance  in  the  education  of  their  people,  unaccompanied 
by  a  similar  advance  amongst  ourselves,  distinctly  adds  to  their 
relative  power.  When  an  English  statesman  is  told  that  this 
very  system  has,  within  a  few  years,  been  adopted  in  some,  and 
is  likely  to  be  by  all  the  States  of  the  Union  —  such  a  fact,  com- 
bined with  the  continuance  of  our  imperfect  educational  arrange- 
ments, ought  to  suggest  to  him  matter  for  reflection  less  pressing, 
but  not  less  profoundly  important,  than  if  he  heard  that  Con- 
gress had  passed  resolutions  for  trebling  the  American  Army,  or 
for  increasing  their  Navy  by  twenty  large  screw  steamers  of  the 
line. 

"But,"  he  continues,  "what  I  would  urge  upon  the  serious 
notice  of  all  Englishmen,  is  the  effect  which  the  superior  educa- 
tion of  the  American  now  has  in  giving  advantage  to  ///.'  com- 
mercial  marine  over  our  own.  It  is  proved  by  communications 
from  various  British  consuls  that  American  captains  are,  od  the 
whole,  superior  to  our  own;   and   this   superiority  is    mainly  at- 
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tributed  to  the  better  education  of  the  captains,  and  the  better 
education  and  strict  sobriety  of  the  seamen."  "Nay,  it  appears 
that  American  ships,  in  consequence  of  that  superiority,  not 
only  maintained,  almost  invariably,  a  decided  preference  over 
British  ships,  but  generally  a  higher  rate  of  freight." 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  a  leading  mind  in  England  to  the 
direct  influence  of  our  Common  School  system  upon  national 
c©mmerce.  It  has,  then,  a  direct  moneyed  value  upon  sea  as  well 
as  land.  It  not  only  reflects  a  moral  and  intellectual  brightness 
upon  our  own  home  circles,  but  forces  foreign  nations  to  admit 
its  influence,  and  to  fear  its  power.  Such  an  institution  it  has 
been  the  honor  of  San  Francisco  first  to  establish  upon  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

HENRY  B.  JANES, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

San  Francisco,  October  19,  1858. 
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